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ticated public called "an act of international justice."
Without claiming for Greece complete emancipation,
they insisted upon a somewhat fuller measure of adminis-
trative autonomy, and demanded from the belligerents
an immediate cessation of hostilities, on pain of com-
pulsion.

Unfortunately at that juncture Canning died (August,
1827), and those who succeeded to his authority had no
desire to press the provisions of the Treaty of London to
their logical conclusion. Their policy was, by merely
pacific suasion, to make the Sultan yield a little, that he
might be saved a lot. The Turks easily saw through the
superficial accord of the three Powers the underlying
discrepancy. They knew very well that, though the
words addressed to them by the three ambassadors
collectively were identical, each of the three speakers
attached to them a different value. Counting on English
support, the Sultan proved inflexible. Thereupon the
three Powers united their squadrons to impose an armis-
tice upon the belligerents. The Greeks were only too
glad to obey; the Turks promised to cease hostilities,
and pushed on the extermination of the Greek population.
The united squadrons, under the command of the English
admiral Codrington, entered the port of Navarino to
overawe Ibrahim by their presence. An individual
attack by the Turks led to a general engagement which
ended in the annihilation of the Ottoman fleet (Oct. 20,

1827).

The victory of Navarino came as a most disagreeable
shock to the British Government. They saw in it not
so much the deliverance of Greece as the destruction of
Turkey's naval power, from which Russia would profit.
They hastened to explain to their friend the Sultan
that Codrington had exceeded his instructions and to